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As the Cluny Temperance is said to have 
come from a Pazzi chapel or palace near 
Florence, Professor Marquand suggests the 
possibility that the three medallions "may 
have been originally intended for the Pazzi 
Chapel of S. Croce, and that either the 



no question, however, as to the artistic 
merit of these three reliefs, which are 
thoroughly characteristic of the great 
Florentine master at the height of his 
powers. The Prudence is a welcome ac- 
cession to our collection of Florentine 



series was never completed, or never put in sculpture of the Quattrocento, which hither- 




PR I 'PENCE, TON DO OF ENAMELED TERRACOTTA 
BY LUCA DELL A ROBBIA 



place. The medallions are apparently of 
the proper size for the spandrels, and 
would harmonize with Luca's Apostles on 
the walls of the chapel better than the four 
garish Evangelists which now complete its 
decoration/' In date the reliefs are as- 
signed to the decade 1450™^). 

The suggestion that these reliefs may 
have been made for the celebrated Pazzi 
chapel is an interesting one, but the evi- 
dence at present available does not seem to 
warrant any definite conclusion. There is 



10 has included but one example of the 
work of Luca, the exquisite Madonna and 
Child In the Altman Collection. J, B. 

CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 

IV. Roman Portraits 

Seven conspicuous examples of Ro- 
man portraiture have recently been added 
to the Museum collection, which is fast be- 
coming well rounded and representative. 
Two of these date from the Republican 
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epoch, three from the Augustan period, one 
is an example of second-century work, and 
one is a product of the third century A. DJ 
In order to understand Roman portrai- 
ture it is indispensable to know what pre- 
ceded it, to reah'ze, m other words, what 
were the influences which determined its 
character, and also to bear in mind the 
course of Roman history; for portraits, 
more than any other form of art, reflect 
contemporary events, since such events 
naturally tend to mould the physiognomies 
of the people affected by them. 




FIG. I. HEAD OF A WOMAN 
AUGUSTAN PERIOD 

The two Republican portraits are both 
exceptionally fine examples. One, a life- 
size bust of an old man, is a well-known 
piece (frontispiece).^ It was found about 
1898 in Egypt, and was formerly in the col- 
lections of the sculptor Kopf and of Count 
Stroganoff, in Rome, It has been pub- 
lished by M. I3csnier in the Monuments 
Piot, VI, 1899, pl. XIV, pp. 149 ft, who 
identified it with Julius Caesar; by S. Rein- 
ach in the Gazette des beaux-arts, 3 pen 
XXVII (1902), p, 159, who identified it 
with Corbulo; and by P. Arndt in Griech- 
ische und Romische Portrats (19 10), Nos. 
819, 820, who calls it an unknown Roman. 

*The two Republican portraits are shown in 
the Recent Accessions Room; the others are in 
the Hali of Sculpture of the Classical Wing. 

^H. i2|in> (30.8 cm.). 



It is certainly too old for Caesar, who died 
at the age of fifty-four; and though It beans 
a certain resemblance to Corbulo, there arc 
also important di ITerences, such as the 
formation of the mouth and the distance 
between the nose and the upper lip, which 
is considerably greater in our head than in 
the extant portraits of Corbulo. So that 
Arndt 's cautious appellation of an *' un- 
known l^oman" must be preferred. The 
bust is well preserved, except that a large 
part of the nose is missing^ and has been 
restored, and that there are some minor 
injuries to the marble, as for instance on 
the left ear and the left eye. The surface 
is hit unfinished at the back of the head, 
and the treatment of the neck suggests 
that it was cut to fit into a statue, cither 
originally or later. 

The other bust represents a middle-aged 
man of alert, energetic personality.^ The 
head is turned rather sharply to the right, 
which contributes to the impression of 
vivacity. It is only about half-life-size, and 
is executed with great care and finish, so 
that it is a very attractive piece. There are 
a few chips here and there (some have been 
restored in plaster), and part of the crown 
of the head has been cut away; otherwise 
the preservation is excellent, the surface 
especially being in very good condition. 
In accordance with the practice of the time 
the bust form is quite small. 

Stylistically both these Republican por- 
traits are distinguished by their dry real- 
ism. Not only are all the furrows and 
wrinkles and little individual peculiarities 
faithfully shown, but the men themselves 
are evidently sober, practical people, with- 
out much artistic imagination in their na- 
tures. Of such, however, they are speaking 
likenesses, and the modeling shows through- 
out a facile, practised hand. Particularly 
fine in both heads is the modeling of 
the expressive, mobile mouths. But the 
sharp furrows and the modeling round 
the eyes are hard. If we remember that 
waxen images, probably cast directly from 
life, were the immediate predecessors of 
such marble busts in Roman houses, this 
hard, realistic technique is explained. And 
^Only the left nostril is preserved. 
^H. 7 in. (17,8cm,)* 
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when we bear In mind the character of the 
men who built up the Roman republic we 
shall recognize here the faithful portraits 
of these rigid, able people. 

With models and technique both pre- 
paring the way for realistic portraiture, it 
is natural that Roman artists embarked 
on it. But Rome is by no means the 
originator of it, as has sometimes been 
assumed. The fme series of Hellenistic 
busts in marble, on coins, and on engraved 
gems have sufficiently shown that the 
Greeks of the third and second centuries 
B. C. were masters of individualization 
and paved the way for the later concep- 
tions. Only here the realism is never 
''dry," for the physiognomies still have the 
imaginative quality of the Greeks, and the 
modeling is more flowing and delicate. 

With the Augustan age a new element 
entered into Rome and its people. From 
a small city she had at last become the 
center of a vast empire. The outlook had 
necessarily immensely widened. She came 
in touch with a thousand outside influences 
and exchanged the simple, circumscribed 
life of her stern fathers for one of comfort, 
culture, and appreciation of the arts. This 
change is reflected in our three new Augus- 
tan portraits. One, of a young man, in 
exceptionally good preservation (fig. 2)^ 
bears a certain resemblance to the fine head 
in the Baracco Museum, No. 191, as well 
as, in a general way, to the heads of Augus- 
tus — as is so often the case in private 
portraits of the Julio-Claudian period. The 
face presents a great contrast to the Repub- 
lican heads. We have no longer the stern, 
rather bourgeois type of the Republican 
Roman, but the smooth, refined bearing 
of a cosmopolitan gentleman. Moreover, 
the rendering of the features ' is more 
generalized, less literal than in Republican 
times, due to a conscious return to earlier 
Greek ''idealism." The modeling is able, 
but rather hard. The small size of the 
bust — including only the collar bone — con- 
forms to contemporary usage. 

The other two heads are evidently of a 
mother (fig. i)^ and daughter."^ They are 

^Acc. No. 19.192.40; H. 15! in. (40cm.). 

6Arc. No. 18.145. 16; H. 8| in. (21. 3cm.). 

^Acc. No. 18.145. 17; H. 7f in. (19.4cm.). 



slightly under life-size, and originally 
formed part of a funerary relief, as the 
treatment of the back shows. Both are 
excellent examples of their time; they are 
finely modeled, with better appreciation 
for the soft and hard surfaces than is usual 
in Roman work, and the types show very 
convincingly the general refinement of the 
Augustan epoch. Both the heads strike 
us at once, in fact, with their modern ap- 




FIG. 2. BUST OF A YOUNG MAN 
AUGUSTAN PERIOD 

peal. The woman's sensitive, intelligent, 
and rather sad face, with its high cheek- 
bones and slightly aquiline nose, might 
be the portrait of an American, and the 
daughter, with her long, oval face, protru- 
ding forehead, and firm, rounded chin, is 
also a familiar type. The way their hair is 
dressed contributes to their modern ap- 
pearance. The girl's hair is parted in 
the middle and brought down low over the 
ears, while the mother wears twisted side 
curls with a tress along the top of her head. 
This latter fashion, with or without side 
curls, came into vogue in the late Republi- 
can period, and remained in favor during 
the reign of Augustus. It can be observed 
on the coin types of Fulvia, the wife of 
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Mark Antony, as well as on those gen- 
erally identified with Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus. The preservation of both heads 
is fair. The girl's nose is partly missing 
and the marble is discolored in places. 

The portraits we have so far considered 
are products of Rome during her greatness 
— the times of her upbuilding and of her 
highest achievement. The two remaining 
pieces belong to the period of her decline; 
but just as her political decline was slow 




FIG. 3. BUST OF A YOUTH 
II CENTURY A. D. 

and spread over several centuries, so the 
deterioration of her art was gradual; and in 
portraiture a high level was maintained 
almost to the end. A head of a youth with 
thick hair, bushy eyebrows, and somewhat 
heavy, insipid face is a good example of the 
second century A. D. (fig. 3).^ The bust 
form which includes the shoulders and 
armpit is characteristic of the time of 
Trajan, while the treatment of the eyes, 
with incised iris and pupil in the form of a 
segment, and the high polish of the marble 
are features introduced in the Hadrianic 
and Antonine periods. So that it is safer 
8Acc. No. 18. 145. 11; H. 25II in. (65.5cm.). 



to date the head as generally before the 
middle of the second century. It is a 
good, effective piece of work, but the 
rather decadent type of youth contrasts 
strongly with the sturdy Republicans and 
intellectual Julio-Claudians we have been 
considering. The bust is in an astonishing 
state of preservation, being practically in- 
tact except for some discoloration on the 
face and chest. Between the bust itself and 
its round base is a lion's skin carved in relief. 




FIG. 4. BUST OF A WOMAN 
III CENTURY A. D. 

The last bust to be considered shows the 
art of Roman portraiture a century later. 
The first impression is distinctly striking. 
We have a beautifully preserved portrait 
of a distinguished lady of gracious person- 
ality and refined features (fig. 4)^; especi- 
ally attractive is the small, finely curved 
mouth, slightly turned up at the corners. 
Her hair is elaborately dressed, wavy in 
front, brought down on either side behind 
her ears, and then plaited together and 
laid against the back of the head in a broad, 
flat braid. It is the fashion prevalent at 
the time of the empress Otacilia (244 A. D.). 

^Acc. No. 18.145.39; H. 25! in. (65cm.). 
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and the large size of the bust form, which 
includes the entire upper half of the figure, 
also conforms to the custom of that time. 
But though impressive in a way, the con- 
ception of personality is really superficial. 
It lacks a living spirit, and we soon tire of it. 
But as a product of a period when art was 
generally at a low ebb it is a remarkable 
achievement. 

G. M. A. R. 

LEGROS, LEPERE, AND ZORN 

As announced in a note in the last num- 
ber of the Bulletin, the walls of the print 
galleries have been hung with representa- 
tive selections from the work of Legros, 
Lepere, and Zorn. Most of the prints 
exhibited come from the Museum collec- 
tion, to which many of them came as part 
of the estate of the late Harris Brisbane 
Dick. The lacunae in the permanent col- 
lections of the work of these three men have 
been filled with prints, many of them of 
great rarity, which have been kindly lent 
by several friends of the Museum. Among 
these gentlemen may be mentioned George 
Matthew Adams, Frank Altschul, Thomas 
L. Bennett, Robert W. de Forest, Howard 
Mansfield, Rudolph Ruzicka, and Robert 
Scoville, to all of whom thanks are due not 
only for their generosity but for their 
ready aid and sympathy. 

As it happens, the three print galleries 
contain the evidence in the case of three 
men, of whom one stayed at home and 
another went abroad and settled down, 
while the third went abroad and wandered 
about. Were one skilful enough, one could 
develop the theme quite in the manner of 
one of Grimm's fairy tales — and possibly 
wind it up with a moral, neatly pointed, as 
so many of them were. 

The eldest of the three was Alphonse Le- 
gros, who, having been born in 1837, was 
a youth in the turbulent Paris of the young 
men of the famous "Salon des refuses" of 
1863, to which, if memory serves, he con- 
tributed. He was a pupil of Lecoc de 
Boisbaudran, an instructor whose theory 
of memory training was subsequently to 
make him famous, and who so taught Legros 
that he was able to make a detailed copy 



of Holbein's portrait of Erasmus in the 
Louvre entirely from memory. This trained 
memory was to become one of Legros' most 
striking characteristics, since wherever he 
went he studied the work of the particu- 
lar old masters he most worshiped. The re- 
sult was that before he died his admirers be- 
stowed upon him the loving appellation of 
"belated old master." While still a young 
man, having failed to make a success of his 
struggle against poverty, he emigrated to 
England on the advice of some of his 
friends, among whom at that time were 
Fantin-Latour and James Whistler, and 
through whose kindly influence he secured 
an appointment to one of the Slade teach- 
ing professorships. For a full generation 
he taught drawing, painting, and etching 
at the Slade school, exerting an influence 
which strongly affected the lives and subse- 
quent careers of a number of younger men 
who later achieved positions of importance 
in the English art world. He seems to 
have learned but the very smallest amount 
of English, and although he taught busily 
for more than a score years and married 
an Englishwoman and was the father of 
a family, he remained because of this a 
stranger in his own school and in his own 
house, just as he was a stranger in England 
itself. After his memory this may well 
have been the most important single 
factor in his life, because it explains so 
marvelously his curious detachment from 
the things which surrounded him. No- 
where in all his work can one detect an 
instance in which anything English played 
any part; there is no English characteris- 
tic, no English fact. Although he was a mas- 
ter in the art of constructing landscapes, 
his landscape was always Continental; al- 
though he spent his life delineating peas- 
ants and beggars and monks, none of them 
was English. In his aloof way he dreamed 
and was a poet, his French blood showing 
itself in his interest in the macabre, a 
subject matter to which he returned again 
and again as though fascinated by it. 
Throughout the second half of the nine- 
teenth century this isolated, lonely man 
sought self-forgetfulness in the story of 
Death, elaborating, refining, simplifying 
the impersonal tale like any Frenchman of 
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